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ABSTRACT 



Considerations in analyzing and surveying the prospects for 
employment and training in the motor vehicle repair sector were explored by 
way of the example of France's motor vehicle repair sector. The discussion 
focused on the need to take the following steps: determine how labor is 
managed in the sector under consideration; consider the impact of changes in 
the sector's size and structure and the training and skill levels of its 
workers; trace trends regarding enterprise size and networks of enterprises; 
and identify specific regional features. A method of diagnosing employment 
opportunities and training needs was proposed that follows in the tradition 
of applied economics and is based on characterization of labor management as 
it is predominantly and structurally practiced in the sector and in the 
mutated forms that it may adopt in response to technical and economic 
changes. It was emphasized that achieving a good understanding of labor and 
qualification requirements in a sector requires taking a close look at 
situations in individual enterprises and local areas so as to allow for the 
wide range of different forms that the training -employment relationship 
assumes. (Contains 29 references.) (MN) 
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Summary and main contents 



This report sets forth the principal results and the methods followed in an initiative 
recently set in motion to analyse and survey the prospects for employment and 
training in the motor vehicle repair sector (1994). 

The report commences by showing that any approach to the subject of 
"recruitment" in a sector like this demands first of all an understanding of how 
labour is managed (position of young people, mobility, etc.) and an accurate idea 
both of the changes occurring in the sector (technologies, competition, etc.) and of 
the impact that these have on employment and qualifications. In our view, all these 
constitute a preliminary step for the purpose of preparing future decisions and 
negotiations. The "quantitative" and "qualitative" data are deployed to producea 
meaningful picture, and from there to provide answers to the questions posed by 
the actors as to the kind of targets that will stimulate the development (with what 
degree of proficiency?) of vocational qualifications. Methods for us are simply 
tools which we utilise to examine specific issues. 

The second part of the report deals with complementary analyses bearing on points 
of organisation (contrast between "big" and "small" repair shops, growing role of 
company networks) and regional peculiarities (influence of regional locations on 
business practices) in the sector. For in fact the scale and the forms of recruitment 
of young people vary considerably from one shop and from one geographical area 
to another. 

Any prospective diagnosis intended as a basis on which to prepare negotiations 
between the sector and the public bodies involved in management of vocational 
training (the state, education offices, regional councils) must therefore be based 
upon in-depth knowledge of these different "areas" of recruitment. 

As a sector undergoing change, highly fragmented in structure, distributed country- 
wide and engaged in the creation of a contractual relationship with the regions 
(signature of goal-oriented contracts), the motor vehicle repair sector illustrates 
very well the need to couple a global approach to specific approaches. 

The setting up of a sector monitoring unit, built upon specific indicators emerging 
directly from this diagnostic work, is a sign that the initiative is taking root. A good 
example of how the procedure proposed by CBreq has been taken up can be found 
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at the end of the article: the sector itself, working within the framework of a a goal- 
oriented contract concluded in the Provence Alpes G5te d'Azur Region, has come 
up with 24 indicators of regional peculiarities. 

To elucidate and understand recruiting practice within sectors of activity is 
increasingly becoming a priority target for research on the relationship between 
training and employment. The difficulties attaching to entry of young people into 
working life place the subject of recruitment at the top of the agenda for the bodies 
involved in managing that relationship. The public authorities— the State, and so 
far the regional councils - encourage sectors and enterprises to forecast their 
"requirements" in terms of labour and qualifications and to give a clear account of 
these for the guidance and effective orientation of the training system. Professional 
organisations in the sector likewise strive to adapt the system better to the needs 
and practices of enterprises and thus base their intake on the forward requirements 
specified by enterprises. This concern is all the more acute where these 
organisations estimate that difficulties may be encountered in renewing qualified 
staff in certain occupations and/or they are involved in the running of training 
initiatives like altemance integration contracts. 

The issue of recruitment is of concern today to motor vehicle sales and repairs as 
an occupational branch. Within the framework of its national commitments, the 
branch has launched enthusiastically on a policy aimed at improving occupational 
training (Gautier-Moulin, coord., 1993); this drive places special emphasis on 
development of level IV and III training (rapid growth of influx of vocational 
school leaving-certificate holders to motor vehicle maintenance and introduction of 
vocational qualification certificates). Against a background of general 
decentralisation, the sector has also initiated contacts and negotiations with several 
regions for the purpose of concluding "goal-oriented contracts* (box 1). The 
purpose of these contracts is, in partnership with the regions, to set targets for 
development of vocational training. Implicit in these agreements is an 
understanding and anticipation of future qualification requirements in the sector 
within a regional context. 

Their problem is, then, how to produce elements for diagnosis of the recruiting 
practices of enterprises which will be of help in deciding, justifying and 
negotiating corrective and/or anticipatory action at both sector and regional 
levels. 

It should be said that understanding and anticipation of recruitment is no simple 
matter, and sectors will not necessarily be experienced in this respect. We are 

1 This was the subject of a joint national agreement in October 1992, as a result of which the sector mandated the 
AN FA to negotiate and sign contracts with the regions. 
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familiar with the difficulties attendant on classic predictive approaches: that they 
deal either with a sector as a whole (with the help of econometric models) or with a 
sample of enterprises (by means of questionnaire- or interview-based surveys). It is 
not yet possible to match training output exactly with employment "requirements" 
as they are stated, reinterpreted or forecast (Tanguy, dir., 1986). Moreover, 
attempts to give employment forecasts in figures tend to be precarious in sectors 
like motor vehicle repairs which are particularly sensitive to economic fluctuations 
and are predominantly composed of SMEs. Monographic approaches to the 
recruiting procedures and methods of enterprises, on the other hand, provide useful 
information on the conditions determining the relationship between supply and 
demand in given economic circumstances and given the presence of a majority of 
SMEs — and again they provide useful information on the relationship between 
labour supply and demand and modes of intake of new employees 2 . These 
approaches do however tend to be operationally-oriented and ignore the 
considerations that inform choices and modes of recruitment. 



Box 1: Goal-oriented contracts: a novel instrument in the service of training/employment 

Goal-oriented contracts were introduced by Act of 23 July 1987 and their modes of application are defined by Decree 
of 14 January 1993 (no.93-51). Under a goal-oriented contract, entered into for a period of three to five years by the 
State, the Region and one or more professional organisations belonging to a branch of activity, the parties set certain 
"targets for development of alternating apprenticeship and vocational or technological instruction , in coordination 
with other avenues of vocational training and instruction". Based on the principle of dialogue, the contract lays down 
guidelines as to numbers to be included in each type and level of training, location and duration of training, 
information to be conveyed to young people and families, ancillary training to be arranged, measures to be set up to 
accompany alternating arrangements, etc. The legislation provides that goal-oriented contracts shall be linked to 
"regional plans for the development of vocational training for young people", drawn up by the regional councils and 
instituted under the five-year employment act. 



Any analysis intended to set the subject of recruitment in a more strategic and 
forward-looking perspective (box 2) must be "complex" in so far as it must identify 
and relate the chief characteristics of and changes in the sector in terms of human 
resources management. Indeed, one cannot interpret or foresee the future of 
recruiting practices as divorced from their place in strategies and modes of 
labour management. 

The diagnosis proposed here, following strictly in the tradition of applied 
economics, is based upon a characterisation of labour management as it is 
predominantly and structurally practised in the sector and in the mutated forms that 
it can adopt in response to technical-economic changes. Recruitment is analysed 
from the dual standpoint of regular practices (durability of labour management 



These approaches focus on the "qualitative" elements of recruitment — ie, on the management tools used to 
ensure that "the new recruit is suited to the vacancy objective job description, identification of target profile, search for the 
most suitable candidate and procedures for integration into the company ( Peretti, 1 987). 
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forms and basic hypotheses underlying these) and dynamic forces tending to 
change them (progressive transformation of job and qualification requirements in 
response to evolution of trades). From the sector's point of view, this is a promising 
approach in that it identifies the training challenges which ought to be prioritised 
and addressed throughout the national territory. 

However, a global approach alone will not suffice. In order to achieve a good 
understanding of manpower and qualification requirements, one must be 
prepared to take a close look at situations in individual enterprises and locally 
so as to allow for the wide range of different forms that the training- 
employment relationship takes. The contingencies and contexts of enterprises and 
geographical areas demand diagnostics which bear more closely on the local 
“terrain” and on actual practice. The trends and the nature of problems arising in 
human resources management increasingly differ acording to the contexts of 
enterprises, and a more geographically specific approach is justified not only 
because it is specified as part of the preparation for goal-oriented contracts, but also 
on the basis of the characteristics of the sector: distribution of employment 
throughout the regions, strong craft base, access to a large body of young 
manpower still at the stage of entry to working life, distribution of training supply 
throughout France, etc. And in fact it is just such a structured analysis (“global”- 
“organisations”-“local dimension”) that this article proposes. 

It is only by considering and applying such specific factors that diagnostics 
becomes useful as a tool for prospecting (capacity to conceive and differentiate 
relevant scenarios) and for helping to make decisions and propose courses of action 
(negotiations within the sector and with public authorities). 



Box 2: Multi-source survey and regional applications 

The motor vehicle repair branch has initiated negotiations with several regions with a view to concluding goal- 
oriented contracts. The object: to build up the kind of training supply that best matches the needs of enterprises in 
each region, but within a nationwide frame of reference. These negotiations address two sets of issues: those relating 
to initial training (schools, apprenticeship), and those relating to alternating training (qualification and adaptation 
contracts). They also address strategic concerns which transcend the basic logic of goal-oriented contracts. The first 
set of issues concerns the recurring problem of how to regulate the flow of trainees. The truth is that the sector needs 
to train five youths to have a chance of holding on to at least one. And yet, is it really such a good idea to try and 
break away from this kind of "disproportionate" approach? The second set of issues concerns the development of 
level IV and III training, bearing in mind that it is traditionally level V training that sets structures of occupational 
identity. Do technical-economic changes justify an explosion in throughput at these training levels? And again, how 
are levels V and VI to be fitted in? 

In order to assist the sector, Cereq (Bieganski et a!., 1994a&b) prepared a research-action initiative to gather and 
process all information of possible use for diagnosis. A "multi-source" approach was adopted, based on three poles 
of information: evolution of employment and employment structures, on the basis of the available statistics (censuses, 
employment surveys, computer index of trades, etc.); changes in job content, through interviews with heads of 
enterprises and training establishments; initial and continuous training practices (interviews, data from National 
Education and Cereq, 24/83 statements, etc.). This collection of data was drawn upon to identify the main 
developments in the sector in terms of employment and qualifications and the training issues that the sector will have 
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to face in the years to come. The aim of the survey in this connection was not to forecast or quantify needs: its 
purpose was to envisage possible future developments on the basis of qualitative, multi-dimensional analyses 
allowing for new departures and changes (de Jouvenel, 1993), and to facilitate negotiations both within the sector and 
with the parties to goal-oriented contracts. And finally, the initiative has also served to equip and assist the sector, 
by providing tools to help in decision-making, transferring of knowledge and instruments and negotiating with the 
regions. 

The initiative specifically pursues two mutually complementary ends. In the first place to produce a common culture, 
founded on an analysis of the sector nationwide. Intended to encourage "strategic" thinking within the sector, this 
initiative draws on the fact that motor vehicle repair is an activity carried on throughout France. A body of 
information embracing the whole of the country is clearly a practical objective; indeed, it is because of the need to 
create such a common culture that the sector now seeks to centralise the negotiation of goal-oriented contracts through 
the ANFA (National Association for Adult Training). This negotiation process has been the subject of a study report 
(Bieganski et al., 1994a). 

The second objective has been to enter into negotiations with a number of regions. The aim of these was to identify 
regional peculiarities in motor vehicle repairs as a basis on which to propose "tactical" measures to these regions, 
suitably adapted to their specific character. While changes in the nature of jobs are applicable generally, other factors 
have had to be studied region by region: structure of enterprises, employment and training, characteristics of assets, 
number of vehicles on the road, "macro-regional" elements (degree of urbanisation, dynamics of labour market, 
regional and local training traditions and practices, etc.). Specific regional characteristics have been pinpointed with 
the help of a series of indicators bearing on sectorial variables and assessed with reference to other variables. The 
sixteen indicators proposed have been chosen on the basis of factors identified as relevant following analysis of the 
sector nationwide (appendices). The regions have been compared in accordance with their "position" on each of the 
indicators, as compared with the national average and with other regions. "Regional profiles" have been built up 
around this positioning, relative to the mean and to the minimum and maximum values determined for each indicator 
in every region. The purpose of using this tool has been, in the final analysis, to facilitate the progression from 
diagnosis to action proposals, and from there to negotiations and agreements with representatives of the regional 
councils and the central government, it being the task of the latter to examine the "profile" of the region concerned. 



I. MANAGEMENT DRIVEN BY THE LABOUR MARKET 

Manpower levels (400,000 employed) in the motor vehicle repairs sector are 
typically stagnant over long periods of time. Numbers reached a peak of 
418, 000 in 1970, declining gradually thereafter (-2% between 1982 and 1990), 
although with considerable fluctuations from year to year in response to current 
economic conditions. These twofold features - long-term stagnation of employment 
and high sensitivity to shifts in the economic situation - suggest that the problem of 
recruitment within the sector is being approached basically in terms of capacity for 
renewal (replacement of manpower losses) and adjustment (adaptation of 
emloyment levels to business needs) rather than in terms of net creation of 
employment. In this connection, the character of manpower management is clear: 
the factors that count are renewal and adjustment. 

1. Young people and dualisation 

One of our objectives here is a global characterisation of manpower management as 
practised by the sector, through comparison with other sectors: commercial 



services, which include motor vehicle repairs and sales, and all industrial sectors as 
a whole, bearing in mind the specific weight of manual workers in their 
workforces. In this respect, this sector belongs structurally to the group in which 
manpower management is “driven by the labour market” (Grando, 1983). 

Outstanding feature: there is a high level of mobility among young people, both 
entering and leaving the sector. People aged under 25 constitute a significant 
fraction of the sector’s workforce at all times; in 1990, this age group accounted for 
16% of jobs as against 12.8% in commercial services and 10.7% in industry 
(source: general population census (RGP)). Turnover is very high: employment 
surveys (series 1983-1991) (Box 3) show that young people constitute a higher 
percentage of the sector’s influx and outflow than they do of the workforce at any 
time. Tthis is an important point about motor vehicle repairs: proportions overall 
are smaller than in commercial services and industry because of the influx and 
outflow (Box 3) (Figure 1). 

The high level of mobility among the young - which also takes the form of 
movement between enterprises in the same sector - stands in contrast with the scant 
mobility of employees in the older age groups. The average annual turnover of 
under-25s is 28.7% as compared to 14.9% for all workforce caterories. Setting 
aside economic factors, mobility among workers aged over 25 is broadly confined 
to persons having a good local reputation in their trade (in cases of redundancy) 
woho set up or take over a business or else decide to move to another trade or 
business sector. Thus, there is a clear split in motor vehicle repairs between a pool 
of young, mobile, poorly-qualified workers setting out on their working careers, 
and a core group of more stable, well-qualified manpower. 



Box 3. Treatment of employment surveys 

The employment survey is an annual survey based on a sample of 80,000 households (1:300, taken from the 
population census) and must be used with considerable caution. For the purpose of sectorial surveys, it shows only 
general trends and is of no practical value for analysis of low-manpower sectors or surveys confined to geograpical 
areas such as regions. 

The method proposed deals with employment survey data (series 1983-1991) in summary form, taking the annual 
aggregates and calculating the averages. The advantage of this approach is that it highlights the saient characteristics 
of manpower management in the sector. Moreover, global consideration of a long series of employment surveys 
provides a more balanced picture than a year-by- year approach. 



2. Recognition of experience 

The other structural peculiarities of the sector likewise fit in with the dual pattern of 
manpower management. As compared to industry and commercial services, the job 
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structure features a greater predominance of qualified workers (31.1% of jobs in the 
setor (RGP 1990)) and a considerable proportion of craftsmen (15.1%). 

The skilled trades (mechanics, panelbeaters, painters, electricians) are still the main 
socio-occupational group in motor vehicle repairs, where there is a higher 
proportion of qualified workers than in industry as a whole (30.5%). 

The under-25 age group is largely employed as unqualified workers (over 60%). 
The majority are in unstable situations mid-way between school and work and are 
classified in practice as unqualified. Only a fraction of these have the chance of 
obtaining a qualification and joining the stable core group following working 
practice and the grant of a certificate. 

A second peculiarity is the high proportion of level V (CAP/BEP) diploma holders. 
This training level is the main source of manpower renewal. Workers whose 
highest qualification is CAP or BEP diploma are currently the most numerous in 
the sector (45%) (chart 4). The proportion of workers with these qualifications in 
no more than 26% in commercial services and 34% in industry (RGP 1990). Level 
V is thus by far the most important means of access to qualification for trades and 
crafts in the motor vehicle repair industry. 

However, here more than elsewhere possession of a diploma does not guarantee 
access to recognition of skills and stable employment. The sector is characterised 
by a job structure in which qualification through experience counts above all, while 
a large proportion of the workforce (35%) lack formal qualifications. Whereas 
holders of CAP and BEP diplomas account for a high proportion of total annual 
outflow (37.7% on average, according to the employment surveys), 40.4% of 
qualified workers lack a vocational diploma (RGP 1990): most have received the 
required training and entered employment without obtaining an official certificate. 
Access to a specific qualification an the core of stable employment is basically 
determined by experience acquired in work and confidence instilled in an 
employer. What counts is not having the “level V” as such but, after the fashion of 
craft-type occupations, the kind of training /employment relationship typically 
associated with “trades” (Affichard, Combes, 1994). 

This kind of relationship further manifests itself in generalised use of traditional 
apprenticeship arrangements (CAPs in the various occupational specialities) for 
intake of young workers: motor vehicle repairs is one of the sectors employing 
most apprentices, who account for 11% of annual intake (source: Ministry of 
Labour). Such a high level of apprenticeship can in fact be atributed to the accepted 
approach in the sector to skills acquisition, mobilisation and deployment of young 
people, and involvement of enterprises in their training. 

Young people as a whole occupy a specific place in the sector. Their 
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preponderance in recruitment places motor vehicle repairs among the sectors 
which, according to the BTP (Moebus, 1992), play a key role in “putting young 
people to work” by taking in a considerable proportion of first-timers (Amat Gehin, 
1987) and giving them the chance to acquire training and a first job experience. 

The short time which most of them last in these jobs reflects the instability, not to 
say lack of satisfaction, of the “first job opportunities” offered them, and also the 
role of this sector in redistributing human resources to other sectors. Young people 
trained for a job in motor vehicle repairs are drawn to other sectors, either because 
they expect improved conditions in terms of pay, career opportunities or job 
security, or simly because they offer a first or a second chance of employment. 
This pattern of “leakage” is well known in the motor vehicle repair business 
(Cereq, 1980): rather than a “staging-post” (Campinos-Dubemet, Grando, 1984), it 
is more like a “pool of qualifications” (Cereq, 1980) for other sectors. 

In the final analysis, the place of young people is determined by the use made of 
them by employers. In this respect, there is no evidence of one sole pattern. It all 
depends on the goals of the employer, both as regards its global approach to 
manpower management (adjustment of numbers, qualitative renewal of skills) and 
as regards the relationship into which it enters with the young person in the course 
of working (does the firm’s management acknowledge the experience acquired by 
a young person?). 

The usefulness of young is twofold: they provide flexibility and selectiveness. 
Employed for the most part in “special modes of employment” through training and 
integration schemes (apprenticeship, but also training schemes for school students 
and job seekers, altemance intergration contracts), which are widely used in the 
sector, young people offer firms a degree of flexibility and modest operating costs, 
plus the possibility of adapting workforce levels to fluctuations in demand. 

But for all that they are more than a mere source of cheap labour, and their use is 
governed by economic logic, in that they also constitute a pool which employers 
can draw on to replenish their core of qualified manpower. Employers now seek to 
“test” and “grade” these people in working situations. The fact of having passed 
through one or several shops is also taken as a positive sign by certain employers: 
with regard to apprenticeship, for example, some employers are known to wait until 
young people have been trained by other - normally smaller - employers before 
taking them on (Bordigoni, 1993). 



It is clear, then, that no practical approach to recruitment of young people can 
ignore their particular place in human resources management in the sector. It is 
essential that this be understood in rder to arrive at a diagnosis, for what it reveals 
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is a set of practices which are deeply rooted in the sector and which ought to be 
absorbed into the training policy of this branch of the industry. 



In fact this demonstrates that entry to the sector cannot be seen as ensuing from or 
leading up to a "firm" and durable offer of work. It also demonstrates the 
inadequacy of the kind of "fine-tuning" approach that seeks straight adjustment of 
trainee flows to the sector's requirements for renewal. If there is no modification to 
the dualised functioning of labour management and to the mode of selecting young 
people in a position to work, a substantial decrease in throughput of trainees at 
level V (an issue addressed by the sector: box 2) would only destabilise most 
enterprises. And again, having regard to the development of "higher"-level training 
(another concern of the sector: ibid), analysis of the structural characteristics of the 
sector shows that such development can best be structured to fit in with existing 
training types and what they mean in terms of modes of access to qualifications. 

II. CHANGES AND THEIR IMPACT 

At the same time the sector is faced with major changes which tend to destabilise 
motor vehicle maintenance trades. There are technological changes — on-board 
electronics are in constant development and now affect all market segments, while 
new electronic and computerised maintenance and diagnostic devices come directly 
into use in garages as they are perfected. And there are economic changes, as 
competition intensifies and diversifies. Rapidly expanding new units ("neo- 
specialists" in rapid repairs and car service centres) are making a niche for 
themselves in straightforward routine jobs (exhaust pipes, tyres, etc.) and 
distribution of spares and accessories. Customers are becoming increasingly 
demanding and potentially less loyal to a single garage or make (Delage, Jacob, 
1993). Also, to what extent do these changes influence manpower and qualification 
requirements of repair shops? What alterations in qualification and recruitment 
practices will arise as a result of them? 

1. Less jobs in repair shops 

The issue here is the impact of change on the evolution of employment in 
quantitative and qualitative terms. The point of interest is the jobs actually existing 
in repair shops. Surveys conducted in companies have shown that in fact it is the 
maintenance trades that bear the brunt of change and are the first to feel the effects; 
changes in manpower requirements and job content are still the greatest burden and 
potential source of uncertainty for the vocational training system. 

For some time now we have been witnessing an effective decrease in jobs in 
repair shops — by these we mean jobs as workmen, supervisors and technicians. 



While still the most numerous categories (65% of employees in 1990), their 
relative proportion dropped 4% between 1982 and 1990 (RGP). Given the 
importance of the absolute numbers involved, this represents a considerable 
alteration in job structure (table 2). These numbers have been lost to jobs standing 
in a "tertiary" or "peripheral" relationship to repair shops as such (managerial, 
administrative and commercial staff), which have increased substantially (+11%), 
and reflect a relative shift in manpower requirements as regards manpower and 
qualifications. 

This drop in repair-shop jobs is directly related to technological evolution in motor 
vehicles and all that this entails in terms of rationalisation in the after-sales part. 
The and result of this is falling numbers of repair orders and man-hours, 
accompanied by a substantial and constant improvement in productivity. With on- 
board electronics, vehicles are increasingly more reliable and less likely to break 
down and need repairs. The application of new maintenance methods augments 
productivity by cutting down job times. A large part of diagnostics and tuning is 
becoming automated and the time taken by investigation and location of faults is 
being reduced. Then added to that we have a decisive improvement in the 
“repairability” of vehicles, the results of research incorporated by the makers at the 
design and manufacture stages - thus, as standard replacement of engines and 
components develops, labour costs grow relatively smaller. Given that such 
technological innovations will continue to develop in the years to come, we may 
expect a drive to reduce repair shop workforces and a consequent decline in 
demand for labour. 

All labour categories are not affected equally. The number of workers aged under 
25, mostly employed in repair shops, has been declining sharply (-34%). Their 
strength as a proportion of the workforce dropped from 24.5% in 1982 to 16.4% in 
1990 (RGP). The substantial reduction in employment of young people is similar to 
that found in other sectors of the economy (Elbaum, Marchand, 1993) but is more 
pronounced in motor vehicle repairs in view of the central role played by this 
branch in adjusting employment (cf. supra). This does not, however, threaten the 
dualised structure of manpower management; to the contrary, this tendency goes 
hand-in-hand with increased stability of older workers - in fact the general trend 
towards reduced employment places added constraints on the mobility of 
tradesmen, which was already limited structurally (cf. supra). 

Moreover, we also find some forms of unstable employment for young people 
being mainteained, or even on the increase in relative terms. True, recruitment of 
young people is gradually decreasing, but their relative weight is growing in 
intermediate, unstable types of employment: for instance apprentices accounted for 
82% of workers aged under 25 in 1990, as compared to 62% in 1982 (RGP). In fact 
it is the acquisition of qualifications and penetration of the stable core group that is 
becoming more and more difficult for young people, with increasingly strict 
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seletion and a prolonged training period. The result, as in many other sectors, is a 
decline in recruitment of new workers and a tendency for the workforce to age 
(chart 2). 

Again, the retrenchment in employment does not affect categories within shops 
uniformly. Numbers of qualified workers are falling considerably and numbers of 
unqualified workers stagnate, while we find a substantial increase (if limited in 
absolute terms) in numbers of shop supervisors and technicians (chart 3). 

The "depreciation" in the position of worker qualification stands in contrast to the 
routine discourse and predictions as to the "necessity" of developing worker 
qualification, and likewise contrasts with the rise in rates of qualification generally 
registered for manual occupations. In any event, the group chiefly affected are 
mechanics, who have been the hardest hit by technological progress. Thus, the 
relative strength of qualified motor mechanics dropped considerably between 1982 
and 1990 (-8.4%), whereas that of qualified car bodymakers grew (+5%). The 
impact of technological change on manpower requirements, then, varies according 
to the trade. 

The rise in numbers of supervisors and technicians reflects a process of 
reinforcement of the managerial and technical ranks. At present there is on average 
one supervisor or technician for every ten workers; this growing proportion is 
progressively eroding the predominant position of the skilled worker and is a sign 
of the growing rate of direct intake at supervisory levels in the work organisations 
of the different shops. 

And finally, jobs as unskilled workers are becoming less and less a case of starting 
new and learning the ropes. With a substantial decline in numbers of unqualified 
workers aged under 25, the relative weight of those over 25 has increased 
significantly — from 45.3% in 1982 to 63% in 1990 (11,000 people more). This 
apparent "dequalification" of workers probably arises from widespread 
"downgrading" of new intake: after all, over 40% of unskilled workers possessed at 
least a level V diploma in 1990. This is perhaps also the sign of a more deep-going 
change in job contents and forms of work organisation which had not hitherto 
prompted any systematic need for high qualifications. 

2. Job diversification 

Statistical studies reveal a tendency for jobs and qualification requirements to 
diversify in repair shops, in response to technical-economic change. Analysis of 
the evolution of job contents and work situations both confirms and reinforces this 
finding. 
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Technological evolution demands the development of new skills and knowledge in 
electronics — an activity may be described as "mechatronic" (ITB, 1993) — but it 
will not necessarily increase the complexity of job contents in all jobs or for all 
persons. With the development of standard replacement, tasks are becoming 
simpler and more standardised. Diagnosis, control and tuning are likewise 
becoming more simplified, as most such tasks are now carried out "automatically" 
with the help of machines and standard software. Thus, basic skills are undergoing 
"computer-assisted social [reconstruction" 3 and are increasingly passing to these 
machines, while knowledge becomes more and more often external to the person. 
Increased complexity — involving recourse to heuristic-type diagnostic processes — 
only affects certain operations, for which there is no planned and preconceived 
approach (eg, when a new vehicle comes out) or which involve several 
interdependent elements of the vehicle. 

At the same time, with stiffening competition the "service" and "quality" aspects 
intervening in the work process are acquiring increasing importance, resulting in 
greater stress on the "relational" conduct and skills of personnel. The demands 
arising from these new aspects differ of course according to the occupational 
situation and functions of the persons concerned. There is a big difference, for 
example, between receiving a customer and advising him. The problems of skills 
acquisition, then, differ according to the particular job. 

Unlike coachbuilding and painting trades, mechanical trades are deeply affected by 
the trend towards diversification, to the extent that any discussion of these is 
meaningless if it ignores the job contents and skills entailed. On the one hand, jobs 
as "motor vehicle maintenance technicians" evolve in tune with change — 
employees of this description are required to carry out the higher-level tasks in the 
shop ("complex" diagnosis, organisation/management of work, internal and 
external dissemination of technical information, advice to customers, etc.). On the 
other hand, workmen are kept on but their job content changes: whether 
specialising in rapid repair units or working as all-purpose mechanics in traditional 
repair shops, they undertake tasks which have become simplified by technological 
development (changing parts, servicing, etc.). We would therefore appear to be 
witnessing a process of "overqualification/ dequalification" similar to that which 
took place in the motor industry in the 1960s and 1970s (Freyssenet, 1979). In 
between these two extremes, there continue to be traditional "professional" jobs, 
involving such restoration work as is still carried on, such as reconditioning of 
second-hand vehicles (discontinued lines) for resale. 

Side-by-side with this job diversification, there is an increasing division of labour 
and a division of the knowledge and skills on which this is based. It remains to be 
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seen how enterprises will respond to this phenomenon in terms of defining 
occupational niches and of their human resources management and recruiting 
practices: Will there be differentiation of modes of intake in the sector? Will 
bridges be maintained between the two poles in jobs and in qualifications, or will 
there be a complete separation of the two and increasing polarisation of practices? 

3. Rising ‘levels’? 

The changes in the sector finally pose the problem of the outlook for 
qualification and recruitment practices. Are garages altering their practices by 
taking on young people emerging from the new "higher" level training schemes — 
in the language of the Profession, level IV (vocational school-leaving certificate, 
CQP [Certificate of vocational qualification], BP) and level II (BTS [Advanced 
technician's diploma])? When they come to renew their manpower, will they 
restructure the traditional job patterns, based on level V training, with all that this 
entails in terms of access to qualification and recognition? As in other sectors, will 
priority in recruitment progressively favour what is considered to be a higher 
"level"? 

With the development of jobs as shop supervisors and technicians, these questions 
are relevant today. How will these new jobs actually be filled? By internal or 
external recruitment of experienced tradesmen, with training-up of existing 
manpower and maintenance of an avenue of promotion? Or by external recruitment 
of youngsters holding a level IV or III diploma, arranging direct access to jobs and 
responsibility for the best-qualified and destroying the normal avenues of 
promotion? The tension between these two modes of manpower supply lies at the 
heart of the employment dilemma facing many enterprises. The fact remains that 
the general issue of recruitment needs to be addressed separately from the 
examination of actual work situations within organisations, as there is a priori no 
link between jobs and training "levels". Hiring policies of enterprises can 
themselves frequently be analysed in isolation from actual changes in job content, 
as a result of the difficulties enterprises have in identifying their "requirements" in 
terms of qualifications, and their "natural" tendency to select on the basis of 
academic level. 

Statistics show that manpower renewal requirements are increasingly being met 
through intake of holders of a "higher" level diploma as understood by the 
sector. The growth rate in the proportion of holders of this kind of qualification 
among sector employees has been quite remarkable: +34.8% between 1982 and 
1990 (RGP). The bulk of this increase to date has, however, been in administrative, 
financial and commercial posts, motor maintenance trades being relatively 
unaffected. More than half of management staff, almost one third of "middle-rank" 
commercial and administrative staff and a quarter of administrative employees in 
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the sector possess a "higher" level diploma, whereas this is true of only 3% of 
manual workers and 14% of supervisors and technicians. While a niche appears to 
be emerging for the "higher" level in this last category, training-up and intake of 
workers in repair shop trades still draws largely on people with level V training 
(especially for apprenticeship). The situation as regards these trades remains fluid 
and uncertain: the question of intake channels at the "higher" level is perceived as 
at once "newer" — in that it involves a vocational training supply currently in the 
process of restructuring - and more "complex" — in that it demands rethinking of 
approaches to qualification, recruitment and promotion rooted in long practice. 

We need not be surprised to find that there are growing numbers of new repair shop 
employees holding a "higher" level diploma. The working population in general is 
better qualified (Fournier, 1993), and this reflects on intake as a whole. Moreover, 
the aspirations of young people and their families mean that more years tend to be 
spent in education; a diploma is perceived as a condition for access to steady 
employment, and the school-leaving certificate the minimum qualification. The 
announcement of a target of "80% of an age-group with the school-leaving 
certificate" most certainly acts as a powerful spur to individual aspirations. All at 
once — and this phenomenon is not confined to motor vehicle repair trades — the 
conventional short-duration vocational training schemes (CAP [Certificate of 
vocational aptitude], BEP [Diploma of occupational studies]) have become 
devalued. Enterprises employing young people who are in training or have 
completed training under these schemes frequently receive the impression that 
what they are getting are the "cast-offs" of the education system, the "other 20%", 
who have been "oriented" towards motor vehicle repair trades. These tend to be 
seen a priori as "lacking sufficient education" and "insufficiently motivated" to 
adapt to change and learn the trade. Thus, as a result of the anxiety that 
technological changes 4 can inspire and of the growing emphasis on conduct both in 
the shop and vis-a-vis the customer, heads of enterprises can often be heard to 
identify their needs for the coming years in terms of "higher" qualifications and 
hence "better-trained" workforces. All these indications suggest that there is likely 
to be an increase in recruitment and intake of young people with "higher" level 
training in the sector. 

There is therefore little likelihood of any rapid change in the predominant 
approach to recruitment among enterprises. The option of generally recruiting 
young people with "higher" level training would involve a drastic change which all 
enterprises are probably not prepared to contemplate — a total transformation in the 
rules of workforce management and the approach to qualifications. The question 
then lies in whether the sector has the capacity to generate and impose a category 
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